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DAMASCDS. 


Damascus stands where it stood in Abrahain’s time— 
perhaps the most ancient, certainly one of the most inter- 
esting cities in the world—lovely in position, renowned in 
the Old, distinguished in the New Testament ; a holy city 
among the Mahometans ; the seat of romance and poetry.’ 
Still Damascus stands in unchanged, and, if the word may 
be allowed with reference to anything earthly, it may here 
at least be blamelessly employed—Damascus stands in un- 
changeable beauty. The fierce spirit of its inhabitants, 
once so fanatical, has been moderated by a more tolerant 
and gentle influence. Jews and Christians mingle with- 
Many of the Damascus Jews 
curry on an extensive commerce in foreign merchandise. 
They trade with Great Britain, and with the ports of 
France and Italy. Among them are some of the richest 
men in Syria—possessing from one to two millions of pi- 
asters, of which gne hundred make a pound sterling, or 
four dollars forty-four cents of American money. They 
deal largely with the caravans which arrive from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and all the regions of the East. Some of 
them traffic with the Arabs of the desert. In Damascus 
and Aleppo, commerce has much of primitive and patri- 
archal character. Multitudes of camels, asses, and trad- 
ing travellers arrive, deposite their merchandize in the 
great khans, or receptacles of the city, and when their 
commodities are sold or exchanged, they depart in a body 
to their places of destination. 

There is no city in the Holy Land, with the exception 
of Jerusalem, so interesting as this. It is the oldest one 
on the face of the earth, and stands a solitary, stately mon- 
ument in the midst of decay. Babylon and Thebes were 
its contemporaries; but the former has passed away with- 
out leaving a trace of its magnificence, and the latter is 
represented only by its startling ruins. Still Damascus 
remains, and is now, with the exception of Constantinople, 
the largest city of the East. 

Here are the ‘‘ Abana and Pharpa, rivers of Damascus,” 
again calling up the thrilling story of the Syrian leper and 
the Hebrew prophet. Thither Saul, with his relentless 
persecutions, followed the early Christians; and near its 
walls “‘ the voice from Heaven,” and the “‘ light above the 
brightness of the sun,” arrested his footsteps. 

The identity of the spot has been preserved to this day, 
the early Christians using it as a burial place. 

The traveller can still walk throngh the “street called 
Straight,” and is shown by the credulous monk the very 
house occupied by Judas, where Paul passed his hours of 
blindness, and where, at the command of Ananias, the 
scales dropped from his eyes. 

So rich is this country in fruits and flowers, that it has 
been called in all ages the “ garden of the world.” It is 
related of Mahommet, that when, after crossing the des- 
ert, he saw this luxuriant valley, he exclaimed that he de- 
sired but one paradise; and therefore would not enter 
here for fear of forfeiting his interest in the paradise he 


anticipated after death, but turned aside without a close 
inspection of this tempting scene. 

Damascus has a peculiar importance in connexion with 
the progress of Christianity in these parts. It has already 
been visited by the agents of the Bible and Missionary So- 
ciety. Being the great mart where eastern and western 
merchandise is exchanged, the general rendezvous of Is- 
Jam caravans from the north and east in their progress to 
Mecca, and rendered comparatively a safe residence by 
the efficiency of Mehemet Ali, it opens one of the most 
important and extensive fields of missionary labor. 

Another Paul may yet preach Christ in Damascus, and 
the moral aspect of this delightful country may present as 
cheering an appearance as the rich displays of its natural 
scenery. 

[Pictorial Mlustrations of the Bible. 
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LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE HIGHWAY. 


It was on an autumn evening in the year 1815, less than 
three months after that great victory which gave peace to 
Europe, and re-opened the Continent to the inquisitive 
and rambling propensities of English tourists, that a com- 
modious travelling-chariot was seen descending a long 
steep hill upon the road from Lyons to Geneva. ‘The car- 
riage had one occupant, a gentleman between fifty and 
sixty years of age, of portly person, and grave but agreea- 
ble physiognomy, and whose style of dress and features, 
at least as much as the build of his carriage, and the ap- 
pearance of the elderly servant who sat behind it, denoted 
him to be an Euglisman. Althongh the wheel of the ve- 
hicle was carefully locked, the extreme steepness of the 
descent, and the badness of the road, which had been much 
cut up by the passage of artillery and baggage wagons, 
compelled the jack-booted postillion to keep his horse at a 
slow pace. The traveller, however, showed no symptoms 
of impatience, but appeared rather to enjoy this trifling 
delay, which gave him an opportunity of contemplating at 
leisure the charming landscape that lay spread out before 
him. ‘The road, running along the side of the hill, was 
bounded on the left by a high bank covered with lofty for- 
est trees. The oak, the ash, and the sycamore blended 
their foliage, of which the various hues of green were al- 
ready beginning to be softened by the rich red-brown tints 
of autumn, and spread their large limbs across the road, 
along the edge of which, encouraged by the shade, a luxu- 
riant crop of grass and wild flowers had sprung up. The 
ground to the right had sloped downwards, also thickly 
wooded, till it'terminated in an extensive plain, highly cul- 
tivated, and exhibiting an agreeable variety of vineyard, 
corn, and pasture land. From out of various clusters-of 











| by its rustic beauty and neatness. 
| a cottage, but yet of comfortable dimensions for a pea- 





trees, and on the banks of ariver that wound its way 
through the level, the spires and towers of several village 
churches were seen rising; while small hamlets and de- 
tached farm-houses, surrounded ‘by barns, hay-ricks, and 


| the other evidences of rural prosperity, were still more nu- 


merons. 

To one of these farm-houses, which the traveller was 
now approaching, his attention was particularly attracted 
Tt was little more than 


sant’s dwelling, and it stood within a few yards of the road, 
irom which it was separated by a small garden—a perfect 
wilderness of flowers. 

The setting sun threw a golden gleam upon the white- 
washed walls of the house, and upon the bright panes of 
ihe windows, which were embowered in honey-suckles ; 

nd its rays also fell upon the faces of two persons who 
vere standing beneath the trellised porch. One of these 
vas a young girl, apparently about twenty years of age, 
vhose tight-fitting corsage displayed a trim figure to the 
-est advantage, while her petticoat of striped gingham re- 
vealed a neatly turned foot and ancle. Her countenance, 
vhich was piquant and pretty, was now clouded by sor- 


‘row, and tears were falling from her large blue eyes, over 


ier healthy brown cheek. Her affliction, whatever its 
sause, seemed shared by her companion, a young man 
some four or five years older than herself, who stood be- 
side her with a look of concern, almost of despondency, 
‘ipon his handsome face. He was dressed as a peasant, in 
jtcket and trowsers of coarse dark cloth, but the scrap of 
red ribbon displayed on his left breast, the old blue forag- 
ing cap that covered his head, the moustache on his upper 
lip, and still more his smart erect bearing, were sufficient 
evidence of his having taken share, like the majority of 
his countrymen of the same age and class, in one or more 
of Napoleon’s sanguinary campaigns. 

To a man like our traveller, who was of a thoughtful 
and speculative turn of mind, there were the materials for 
a romance in the appearance and evident grief of this peas- 
ant girl and soldier. Whatever imaginary history of their 
sorrow, however, he might have been disposed to build up, 
he had little allowed him wherein to construct it. His 
carriage had not passed the cottage more than twenty yards 
when one of the front wheels sank into a rut of unusual 
depth. By the violence of the shock the axletree was 
broken, the wheel came off, and the vehicle, the top of 
which was heavily laden with trunks, fell completely over 
on one side. Before the postillion could dismount, the 
traveller’s servant, who had escaped with a roll in the dust, 
hastened to the carriage door to extricate his master, and 
almost at the same instant the young peasant from the cot- 
tage stood beside him witha similar intention. 

** Is your lordship hurt?’’ inquired the servant. 

‘* Not materially, James?” was the reply of the travel- 
ler, who seemed, however, to have difficulty in raising him- 
self. ‘I believe that 1 have sprained my ancle. Though,’ 
added he, as he got upon his feet, evidently with some 
pain, ‘‘ perhaps you and that good fellow can lift me out.” 

The servant jumped upon the side of the carriage, and 
took hold with both hands of one of his master’s arms. 
The peasant, apparently understanding what was required 
of him, followed the valet’s example, with the exception 
that he only made use of his right hand. The traveller 
was a large and heavy man; and the awkwardness of the 
position in which his two bearers found themselves, stand- 
ing upon the side of the carriage, and having limited 
space to turn in, rendered the task of his extrication, no 
easy one. 

‘Take both hands to it,” said the servant, in French, 
and somewhat impatiently, to his assistant. 

The Frenchman held out his left arm, which he had. 
hitherto allowed to hang by his side. No hand protruded 
from the loose cuff; and the traveller and his servant now 
perceived that the Jimb had been severed at the wrist. 

“Un souvenir de vos compatriotes,” said the soldier, 
with a slight and somewhat stern smile. ‘‘ Mais n’im- 
porte!” added he to the surprised servant, ‘‘ the right will 
be sufficient.” And by a vigorous exertion they succeed- 
ed in lifting the traveller out of the carriage. Supported 
between them, he reached the cottage door, where he was 
received by the young girl, who with natural courtesy and 
winning kindness of manner, ushered him into a neatly 
furnished apartment, and brought him a large wicker 
chair, the best which the place afforded. The tears still 
wet upon her cheeks, she seemed with true feminine un- 
selfishness to forget her own sorrows in her sympathy with 
the suffering stranger. 

The traveller’s boot was now removed by his valet, and 
cold applications recommended by the latter ; who preten- 
ded to some medical skill, and decided that the sprain 
was not a very severe one, and in all probability need not 
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delay their journey beyond the following morning, He 
advised his master, if the thing were possible, to remain at 
the cottage until then, and to pass the evening in using 
such remedies as might be likely to prevent inflammation 
from ensuing. This the traveller was at first unwillling 
to do; but on learning from the postillion that the nearest 
town, or even large village, was nearly four leagues off, he 
seemed disposed to yield to his servant’s persuasions. 

“‘There is probably some country inn within a short 
distance, where I could get a night’s lodging?” he asked 
of the driver, who stood waiting his orders, and looking 
copsiderably crest-fallen at the mishap that had occurred. 

* Aucun,” was the reply—* not one that Monsieur could 
lodge in. Nothing better than petty abergers and wine 
shops, where they would be puzzled to provide a decent 
bed, to say nothing of other accommodations. But if 
Monsieur would like to remain here,” suggested the man, 
“I am sure Mamselle Jeanette will get him a bed as good 
as he could find from this to Geneva.” 

“‘ Oh, avec plaisir!” exclaimed the young girl. “I 
should have offered it sooner, but feared we had no room 
good enough for the gentleman to occupy.” 

** Tut, tut, Mamselle Jeanette!’ returned the postillion; 
‘the gentleman must be very difficult to please if he is 
not satisfied with the neatest and nicest farm-house in the 
country, though there may be larger. He is well to do in 
the world, le Pere Genton,” he continued, in a sort of a 
half confidential tone, as Jeannette left the room; ‘‘ and 
his daughter is the best and prettiest girl for many aleague 
round. But if I remain chattering here, Monsieur’s car- 
riage will never be mended by to-morrow. There isa 
wheelwright at the next pot house, and he shall do it, if he 
works at it all night. Merci, Monsieur!’’ concluded the 
garrulous fellow, pocketing the crown piece which the Eng- 
lishman harlded to him. ‘‘ Very sorry for the accident ; 
cursed roads! there has been nothing done at them since 
the peace.” 

And with a profound bow to the generons stranger who 
thus rewarded him for having upset him, he left the room, 
and the next minute was heard clattering off with the two 
horses. 

While his servant was bathing and baudaging his ancle, 
the traveller remembered the one handed peasant who had 
assisted him out of his carriage, and inquired what had 
become of him. 

“Te walked away, my lord,” replied the attendant, “ al- 
most as soon as he had helped your lordship into the house. 
He is surly as can be about his hand. I asked him at 
what battle he had lost it; but he looked blacker than 
thunder, and I thought would not have answered. At last 
he muttered out something about la dernier; so I suppose 
it was at Waterloo. I told him he had better not go till 
your lordship had seen him ; but he turned his back upon 
me, and went down the road as stiff and as proud as if he 
had been Bonaparte himself.” 

The nobleman smiled. 

“You can go, James,” said he, “‘ and unpack what may 
be required for us to pass the night here. And request 
Mademoiselle Jeanette to come to me when she is at lib- 
erty. 

James left the room, and in another minute the peasant 
girl made her appearance. 

“* You can probably tell me,” said the stranger, “‘ where 
I can find the young man who was standing at the door of 
your house when this unlucky overturn happened. I should 
wish to see, and thank him for the assistance he readily 
afforded me.” 

At this inquiry, a slight blush suffused Jeanette’s cheek, 
and the tears again started in her eyes. 

““ You wish to see Victor, sir?” she replied. ‘He is 
gone home, and will not be here again. I expect each 
moment to see my father return and he is not well pleased 
when he finds Victor at the house.” 

Indeed,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Monsieur Victor’s 
presence, then, is less agreeable to your father than to 
yourself?” 

“ It is, sir, now,” replied Jeanette, with a sigh, “ but it 
was not always so; only since Victor lost his hand.” 

** And when did that mifortune happen to him ?” 

“ This summer, sir, in the great battle with the Eng- 
lish. He was a long time in the hospital, and has been 
home for a month. When he came back he found his fa- 
ther dead, and the farm sold; and then my father with- 
drew his consent to our marriage; and Victor’s heart was 
almost broken by these misfortunes coming at once, though 
he is too proud to show how unhappy he is. Ah, oui, 
Monsieur, nous sommes bien malheureux!” said poor 
Jeannette, struggling vainly to restrain her tears, and 
turning away to conceal them. 

The traveller spoke kindly and soothingly to the weep- 
ing girl, assured her of his sympathy with her sorrows, 
and urged her, if the repetition of them were not too pain- 
ful, and if she could place so much confidence in a stran- 
ger, to inform him more exactly of their nature. 

[T'o be Continued.} 
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THE MISTAKE. 


One morning, Charlie had been telling his brother 
Albert something, with a very sober face. As soon as he 
had finished speaking, Albert laughed aloud. 

Charlie was perplexed, and said, 

“Why, Albert, what are you laughing at 1?” 

Albert did not take any notice of this question, but set 


off, running to meet his sister Mary, who was walking at 
the lower end of the garden. Charlie followed him more 
slowly. He was surprised, and disconcerted, 

When Mary saw Albert running at full speed toward 
her, she walked forward to meet him. As soon as he 
came up with her, he burst into another loud fit of 
laughter. 

“Why, what is the matter, Albert,” said Mary. 

** Charlie says,” replied Albert, ‘* that”—he could not 
get any further. He held his sides, and sat down on the 
grass laughing immoderately. 

“Well, have your laugh out,” said Mary, “and then 
perhaps you will be able to explain the cause of your mer- 
riment.” 

Charlie was standing by, looking much disturbed. He 
did not like to be laughed at. Beside, he was at a loss to 
understand what it was in the story, which he had told Al- 
bert that had occasioned his laughter. 

Mary observed that he was standing very still and si- 
lent, and she asked him if he could give her any account 
of what had happened. 

*“*T am sure I don’t know what he is laughing at,” said 
Charlie. ‘I only told him that Mr. Porter was going to 
persecute all the boys, who broke his fence.” 

Here Mary smiled, and said, 

““Did Mr. Porter say that he should persecute the 
boys?” laying considerable emphasis upon the word per- 
secute. 

“Yes, he told me himself that he shonld.” 

‘* What does the word persecute mean?” 

“Why, it means,” said Charlie, ‘‘ it means—I suppose 
it means that he will harm them.” The little boy began 
to discover that he was in difficulty, but he did not see 
very clearly, what the difficulty was. 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘ what does the word prasecute 


mean?’ 


As Mary was speaking, the truth of the case began to 
disclose itself to Charlie’s mind ; and when she had finish- 
ed, he-said, 

“* ¥es, that’s the very word—prosecute. I remember 
now, But I don’t think Albert need to have laughed so 
much,” 

“No,” said Mary, “there was no necessity for it to be 
sure. But then it is better not to mind being laughed at. 
On the whole the mistake was not very great. There is 
considerable similarity in the sound of the two words. I 
will tell you about a mistake of cousin. Lizzie’s, which I 
think is more amusing than your’s.” 

On hearing this, Albert jumped up from the grass, ea- 
ger to hear the story, and Mary went on to say, 

“When cousin Lizzie was avery small girl, she was 
sick a number of weeks. When she began to get better, 
her mother carried her one day into the parlor. While 
she was there, a lady called, and inquired about her health. 
Lizzie meaning to be very polite, rose from her little chair, 
and said,”’ 

**T’m much weller now, I thank you ma’am.” 

Albert and Charlie both laughed aloud at this amusing 
reply, but Albert said, that after all he did not think it was 
so droll as Charlie’s mistake.—Christian Watchman. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE SPIDER. 


‘*Mamma,” said Fanny, ‘‘ you know you promised a 
long time ago totell me something about insects, whenever 
you had an opportunity.” 

“True, my dear. I know I gave you such a promise, 
but I had supposed you had forgotten it, and hence the 
subject, which was then familiar to me, has now nearly 
passed from my mind.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, I have not forgotten it, for every day 
almost brings to my notice some little creature with whichr 
1 am unacquainted. And even yesterday, I became deep- 
ly interested in the movements of a spider in our. school- 
room window. . I spent my entire recess in watching him 
catch flies. And there is one now in our kitchen window, 
who has completely covered himself with his web, yet we 
can easily examine him. Will you go and tell me some- 
thing about him.” 

**T shall be happy, my daughter, to gratify so laudable 
a request.” 

Accordingly, Fanny and her mother repaired to the 
basement window of their dwelling, and midway of the 
sash in one corner of the casement, a large black spider 
was found securely entrenched in his webby abode, with 
flies suspended all around him for his winter’s provision. 
His lodging apartment seemed just large enough to admit 
his body, and secure him from insects who might be dis- 
posed to share his room with him. 

“This, my dear,” said her mother, “is what is called 
the house spider. There is also the garden spider, the 
wandering spider, and the field spider. They differ some 
what in their form from each other, but the description of 
this one will give you some general idea of the whole 
class.” 

“I know they differ, mamma,”’ said Fanny, “ for I saw 
one in the garden the other day quite different from this in 
its appearance.” 

‘** Come near then, Fanny,’’ said her mother, “ and look 
at this one. See he has two divisions in his body, the fore- 
part containing the head and breast, which is separated 

















from the hinder part, by a very slender thread. His fore- 




















part and legs are covered wih a sort of shell, whilst the he must 
hinder has a soft skin, beset with hair.” when he 

“I can see his form distinctly,” said Fanny, “by ther roun 
where are his eyes; I cannot discover any.” When 

*“Yes, my dear, he has eyes, and they are very acute to climb 
and brilliant. Most of the spider race have at least eight a thought 
eyes placed in different parts of their head.” have him 

‘* But what are those two projections from the fron} « He 
part of his head,” said Fanny. only.” 

“Those are pincers, my dear, whichterminate in claws} «J wo 
something similar to those of a cat, and alittle below their}. « Why 
point is asmall hole through which he throws a poison, } once.” 
that kills all insects which come near him.” “Tt wi 

“ But is there anything strange about the form of his} jf the go 
legs,’’ said Fanny. we ough’ 

‘“* Yes, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ nature has given a Come, it 
singular structure to this part of his body. He has eight} Thus 

jointed legs like those of a lobster, and if by accident one § yound w 
of them should be torn away, another would immediately} fe di 
grow in its place. At the end of each leg, there are three § and the 
moveable claws, by the aid of which the little creature is taken he 
enabled to adhere to his web. When he walks upona This 
looking-glass, marble, or any smooth surface, he squeezes f jn this 
a little sponge that grows at the end of his claws, and § knows t 
thence exudes a glutinous kind of substance which ena | jimes h 
bles him to walk along the polished plane. In addition to §| jn his P 
the eight legs just described, there are two others *which only on 
might not improperly be termed arms, as they do not as §f it a sec 
sist his motion, but are merely used in holding fast his § 4 his v 
prey.” ‘Tt wi 

‘But mamma,” said Fanny, “‘ how does he make the | jJead hi 
web with which he has enclosed himself. I have always wrong. 
been curious to know something about this work of the § ag will 
spider.” it If 

“I do not wonder, my dear,” said her mother, “ that on.” « 
you should ask this question. Well, I will answer you af John \ 
well asI am able. You should know, my dear, that the Crea perhap 
tor has given to every one of his creatures some means by § that y 
which they may obtain the food necessary for their sub- § can. 
sistence. This is as true of the smallest insect as it is of The 
the largest creature that inhabits the earth or the sea ff of goil 
The web which the spider spins is one of the instruments J iting | 
he employs to obtain his daily food. Nature has deposit- § corner 
ed a large quantity of glutinous matter in his body which § ies.” 
he draws out through small holes into very minute fibres, “Q 
and then by combining these, he’forms a snare with whlch J shoul 
he secures‘his victim. When once he hassnared his prey, § John. 
he throws out the poison of which I have told you, and “Pp 
kills it. Henr 

‘* But is there strength in these little threads which he “] 
spins,” said Fanny. sure * 

‘* Yes, my dear,” said her mother, “they are so strong day J 
when woven together, that a great naturalist is said to have J pask« 
had a pair of gloves made of them. But I cannot stay “] 
longer to tell you about the spider. I have told you what Tv) 
is most important to know, and I will dismiss the subject J one : 
now, by giving you the caution not to be afraid of this lit- “ 
tle insect when you meet with it. It is quite harmless, “ 
and if you have no fear of it, you can the better examine § yiola 
it, and see the wonderful wisdom of the Creator, as itis | Hen 
displayed in its mechanism.” R. Ic 

thin 

° and 
Stlorality. thin 
ONLY ONCE. a 

BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN. 2 

** Come, let us goand get some strawbérries,” said John ™" 
to Henry, who had come to spend the afternoon of a fine stor 
June day with him, “‘ there are oceans of them over there ‘ 
in the field beyond the meadow.” wa 

“Oceans of them!” said Henry in amazement. ‘ The 
ocean is a great way off,” continued he, as though he were str 
speaking to-himself. fol 

**T know it is,” said John, ‘‘ but the strawberries are " 
not; so come on.” y 

Henry stood still as if wrapt in thought. he 

“What are you thinking about,” said John, noticing 
his perplexed looks. H 

“No matter,” said Henry. His countenance cleared ial 
up as he said this, and he began to follow his friend. or 

The truth was, it took Henry sometime to find out what 
John meant when he said there were oceans of strawber- w 
ries. He had been away from home but very little, and p 
there he was accustomed to hear his parents say just what tl 
they meant, and he was taught to dothe same; and he did 
not know but that other boys were taught in the same 
manner. He thought every body meant what they said, 
and hence he was puzzled to understand John’s extrava- 
gant language. 

It is a great deal better not to form the habit of using . 
extravagant language. Does any one ask what hurt it is 
to speak in that manner when it is known that you do not ' 
mean to lie? I answer to this question, that it does nq, 
do any good to speak in this manner, and it leads to evil. 
It will be very apt to lead one into habits of falsehood. : 
Saying things that are not true with no intention to de- 
ceive, will lead one to say things that are not true with the 
intention to deceive. We ought at all times to speak the 
truth. 

A fine meadow lay between the house before which the 





boys were sjancing, and the pasture field which contained | 
the strawberries. The grass had grown nearly highenough | 
to be mowed, and would therefore be injured by any per- 





son’s passing through it. John’s father had told him that 
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he must not go through it My more, but must go round it 
when he wished to go for strawberries. It was a little far- 
ther round, 

When John had said to Henry, ‘‘ Come on,” he began 
to climb the fence to get over in the meadow. Henry was 
a thoughtful boy, and asked him if his father would like to 
have him go through the grass ? 

“He told me not. to, but I'll go through this once 

ay wouldn’t if my papa had told me not to.” 

« Why it won’t do any hurt to go through once—only 
once.” 

“Tt will be disobeying your parent, and that is enough. 
If the good Lord makes strawberries grow for us, I think 
we ought not to disobey him while we are getting them. 
Come, it is but a little way round.” 

Thus urged, John got down from the fence, and went 
round with Henry. 

He did well in following the good advice of his friend, 
and the dictates of his conscience; for Henry’s words had 
taken hold of his conscience. 

This onLy oNncE is the cause of a great deal of mischief 
in this world. When a person resolves to do what he 
knows to be wrong only once, he cannot. tell how many 
times he will do it. The way that satan gets men entirely 
in his power is by tempting them to do some sinful act 
only once. He knows it will be easier to get them to do 
jt a second time, and so on till they are led captive by him 
at his will. 

It was well for John that he had a friend who tried to 
Jead him to do right, instead of encouraging him to do 
wrong. In choosing friends and companions, choose such 
as will keep you back from sin rather than lead you into 
it. If-Henry had followed John when he said, ‘“‘ Come 
on,” or had urged him to go through the meadow, 
John would have disobeyed his father, offended God, and 
perhaps have laid the foundation for his ruin. Be sure 
that you always keep your friends back from evil if you 
can. 

The boys entered the corner of the field, in consequence 


iting if they had gone through the meadow. In this 
corner they found the ground red with ripe strawber- 
ries.” 

“O I’m glad you persuaded me to come around, I 
should not have thought of coming to this thick spot,” said 
John. 

‘« Papa says we always fare best when we doright,” said 
Henry. 

“T believe we ought always to do right, but I am not 
sure we always fare the best in consequence. Last Sun- 
day Jim Simons went a strawberrying, and got the finest 
basket of strawberries I ever see.” 

‘‘ Ever saw,” the school ma’m says. 

The school-mistress had charged her pupils to correct 
one another when they spoke inaccurately. 

‘Well, ever saw then,” said John, good-naturedly. 

“JT don’t think Jim will think he fared the better for 
violating the Sabbath when God reckons with him,” said 
Henry. 

John made no reply, but said to himself, ‘I was not 
thinking of God when I spoke.’”” The reason why we say 
and do so many things which are wrong is, that we are not 
thinking of God. 

“There is somebody else strawberrying here,” said 
Henry. 

“Where? I don’t see.” 

“That fellow there with a brown coat and a red waist- 
coat.” 

“Oh the robin; keep still, keep still, let me get a 
stone.” 

“* What for,” taking hold of John’s arm, “‘let us see 
what he is doing.” 

They watched him, and saw him pick a large ripe 
strawberry, and fly away to a neighboring tree. They 
followed him, and found he had a nest there with three 
young ones in it. 

“He is picking strawberries for his babies—I would not 
hurt him for anything,” said John. 

Why did he tell Henry to keep still, and ask for a stone? 
He didn’t think what he was doing. Boys often do fuol- 
ish and cruel things which they would not do if they would 
only think. 

John and Henry picked as many strawberries as they 
wished for, and spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
play, all the happier for not having been disobedient to 
their parents, or cruel to the birds, 


ORR eee 


THE YOUTH THAT WAS HUNG. 


The sheriff took out his watch, and said, ‘“‘ If you have 
anything to say, speak now, for you have only five minutes 
to live.” ‘The young man burst into tears, and said—* I 
have to die. I had only one little brother; he had beau- 
tiful blue eyes, and flaxen hair, and I loved him; but one 
day I got drunk, for the first time in my life, and coming 
home, [ found my little brother gathering strawberries in 
the garden, and I became angry at him without a cause, 
and killed him at one blow with a rake. I did not know 
anything about it until the next morning, when I awoke 
from sleep, and found myself tied and guarded, and was 
told that when my little brother was found, his hair was 
clotted with his blood and brains, and he was dead. Whis- 
key has done this. It has ruined me. « I never was drunk 
but once. I have only one more word to say, and then I 
am going to my final Judge. I say it to young people. 


toxicate !” Ashe pronounced these words, he sprang from 
the box, and was launched into an eudless eternity. 

I was melted to tears at the recital, and the awful spec- 
tacle. My little heart seemed as if it would burst, and 
break away from my aching bosom, so intolerable were my 
feelings of grief. And there, in that carriage, while on 
that cushioned seat, looking with streaming eyes on the 
body of that unfortunate young man, as it hung, dangling 
and writhing between heaven and earth, as unfit for either 
place, there it was that I took the pledge never to touch the 
hurtful poison ! 

Long years have since passed away. White hairs have 
thickened around these temples, then so ruddy and so 
young, but I have never forgotten the last words of that 
young man. And I have never violated that pledge. 
When the tempter has offered to me the sparkling goblet, 
the words of that young man have seemed to sound in my 
ear again —Old Man’s Story. 
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Emily heard the conversation of her parents about her 
orphan cousin, Lucy Atwood. The recurrence of that 
name, so much beloved, would awaken the most tender 
remembrances, blended with pity for her lonely state ; and 
at last, after listening one evening to what had been said, 
her feelings reached that point where they could no long- 
er be restrained, and she entreated of her parents that they 
would send for Lucy, that she might have her for a sister. 

The thought was not new to either parent, though they 
wished to weigh the matter well, before taking a step of 
so much importance. 

“But you well know, Emily,” said her father, ‘that if 
we send for Lucy, it will cost a great deal of money to pay 
for bringing her such a distance, and a great deal more to 
clothe and educate her when she is here. We must not 
undertake the care of this orphan child, and then give her 
up, on any account. We might thus do her harm instead 
of good.” The earnest look of Emily induced the doctor 
to proceed. ‘If we take your consin to be a sister for 
you, Emily, you will, of course, be willing to do your 
share in providing for her. It may be necessary for you 
to be denied some indulgences, to which you have hitherto 
been accustomed, that we may have money enough to take 
care of two girls, instead of one.” 

‘“« Indeed, father,” was the quick reply, ‘I will certain- 
ly do that ;” and turning to her mother, ‘I can wear my 
straw bonnet another season, as well as not,’’ exclaimed 
she, ‘‘ yau need not get me a new one, mother, as you said 
you would.” 

Both the doctor and Mrs, Burrows smiled at the eager 
arrangements of the child, and her father assured her that 
it should be as she desired. ‘The very next day he read 
to her a letter which had been written to a gentleman at 
whose house the orphan Lucy was residing, stating that 
both himself and Mrs, Burrows were desirous of receiving 
her as their own child, and requesting that she might be 
sent to them as soon as suitable protection for the journey 
should be obtained. Many weeks passed away after this, 
but at last she came. ‘The stage-coach stopped at their 
gate one summer afternoon, just as Emily was sitting down 
to tea with her parents. A gentleman, whom she had 
never seen before, alighted, and immediately handed outa 
little girl dressed in deep mourning. Emily knew who it, 

must be. She hastened down the steps, took the hand of 
her cousin, led her into the house, took off her bonnet, and 
kissed and embraced. her with feelings bordering on rap- 
ture. Mrs. Burrows was more calm; but it was with 
scarcely less deep, though more chastened delight, that 
she gazed on the interesting orphan; for her brilliant dark 
eye and ample forehedd brought back to her faithful mem- 
ory the companion of her own childhood. The doctor, 
too, was much moved at beholding so striking an image of 





Never! Never! NEVER!! touch any thing that canin- 


one-who had been dear to him, and most affectionately 


welcomed the orphan to her new home. From that time 
she was to them as another daughter, and to Emily as a 
new found sister. The many amiable qualities of Luc 
still further. won the love of her friends, and with Emily she 
seemed to live in the constant interchange of affection. 
From “‘ Religion at School,” Published by the New England S. S. Union. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


_ Bndleigh Salterton has been the scene of a most thrill- 
ing incident. Six infant children, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, got into a boat on the beach, and a mischievous boy 
shoved it off. The boat drifted away to sea before the 
children more missed. Terrible was the agony of the 
mothers when they knew it. The preventive men went off 
in all directions; every boat was on the look out till far 
into the night. Daylight returned, and still there was no 
tidings of the helpless children; the day wore away, and 
still nothing was heard about them—they were lost either 
in the expanse of the wide ocean, or buried within its un- 
satiable depths. A Plymouth trawler, fishing yesterday 
morning early, saw something floating at the distance ; he 
bore down to it, and discovered it to be a boat-—and in 
the bottom the six children, all cuddled in like a nest of 
birds, fast asleep, God having mercifully given them that 
blessed solace after a day of terror and despair. The 
trawler took them aboard, feasted them with bread and 
cheese, and gladdened their despairing little hearts with a 
promise to take them home. Between three and four in 
the afternoon the trawler was seen in the offing, with the 
boat astern. All eyes were turned towards him, the best 
spy-glass in the town was rubbed again and again, and at 
last they fairly made out that it was the identical boat. 
The news flew through the town—the mothers came fran- 
tic to the beach, for there were no children discerned in 
the boat; none to be seen in the sloop. Intense was the 
agony of suspense, and all alike shared it with the parents. 
At last the trawler came in, and the word went round, 
“‘ they’re all safe!” and many stout-hearted men burst into 
tears, women shrieked with joy, and became almost fran- 
tic with their unsupportable happiness. It was indeed a 
memorable day—and a prayer, eloquent for its rough sin- 
cerity, was offered up to Almighty God, who, in his infi- 
nite mercy, had spared these innocent children from the 
perils and terrors of the sea during that fearful night. Five 
of these children were under five years of age, the sixth is 
but nine years old.— English Paper. 








Religion. 








SCENE IN A PASTOR’S STUDY. 


I am thinking now of that gentle tap from a timid hand. 
It was just at this hushed twilight hour. And as I opened 
the door, there stood a daughter, a dear young disciple of 
Jesus, holding her gray-haired father by the hand. Poor 
old man, for more than sixty years he had grievously sin- 
ned against his Maker, and feared no coming judgment. 
Scarcely once in all that time had his shadow darkened 
the house of God. But in his old age, sovereign grace had 
found him out. An arrow from the quiver of God had 
pierced his heart. For weeks he hid the wound from his 
praying wife and children. And although he would toss 
night after night upon a bed that brought no sleep to his 
eyelids, and sit down and rise up again and again from his 
untouched food, the stubborn man would not confess that 
the arrow of the Almighty it was, that was drinking up his 
spirit. Yet the grace of a Saviour was mightier than he. 
The quick eye of his daughter was upon him; her tears 
and her pleadings followed him. God gave to her plead- 
ing voice a power to open the long-pent heart. It was 
poured out in broken confessions of guilt and pleas for 
mercy. And then, with what sweet persuasion she drew 
him to the house of her pastor. 

“It is my father,” said the affectionate girl, ‘‘ as she 
entered my study that evening ; he’s come to ask you if 
he can find a Saviour. Speak, father, do, and tell him all 
about it.’” “* O, sir,” exclaimed the sobbing old man, “I 
am the most miserable sinner—I am just ready to perish— 
I would give all the world for a Saviour—but I don’t de- 
serve one.” “ Heis nigh,” I replied, ‘ unto all them that 
call upon Him; He will hear their cry.” ‘‘ But I don’t 
know how to goto him.” ‘Go tell him just what you 
have told me. That you are a most miserable sinner, just 
ready to perish, and that you deserve to perish. Tell Him 
that His atoning blood is all your hope and all your trust. 
Acknowledge that if ever you are saved, the glory of your 
salvation must be all his; but if you perish, the blame will 
be all your own.”” ‘‘ But will He save me, after I have 
lived so long in sin against Him, and when I have nothing 
to give him but powers and faculties worn out in the ser- 
vice of the world?’ ‘Hear Him saying, “‘ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out. Ask and it 
shall be given you; seek and you shall find.” O go to 
Him. Cast yourself upon the love which brought Him 
down to die for you, and though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white assnow.”” ‘‘Do, do, father,”’ interrupt- 
ed the daughter, grasping his hand, and turning to him an 
eye floating in tenderness. 

The old man was overcome, his head sunk upon his 
daughter’s bosom, his gray hairs were on her cheek ; he 
wept aloud—we all wept. ‘‘ Sir,” he cried, “ will you 
pray for me?” ‘‘ Yes, but it is you who are to repent; it 
is you who are to cast yourself upon sovereign mercy for 
help.” It was there, yonder, we knelt side by side, while 
1 commended the trembling sinner to the mercy of Him, 
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who alone forgiveth sins. At my request he followed me 
in prayer. He was bowed to the very floor in the earnest- 
ness and lowliness of his plea—while his daughter bent over | 
him, her hands folded and her fast trickling tears falling 
on him, For nearly ten minutes he breathed for mercy 
with an agony of supplication that I never heard surpass- 
ed; then, as if in despair of all further effort, exclaimed, 
*¢ there—I can do no more—if Jesus will save me, I will 
praise him for it forever; if he will not, I will never blame 
him. He must do as he pleases.’’ After a moment’s 
pause he added—“ He may do as he pleases.” 

The struggle was over, the storm of feeling was hushed, 
and when the old man arose and took his seat again, the 
serenity of heaven was spreading itself over his counte- 
nance. ‘I do not know what it means,” said he, “ my 
anxiety is gone, and [ feel so peaceful.” The daughter 
looked up inquiringly, caught a smile of her father’s face, 
and in the next moment was in his bosom, sobbing as if 
her heart would break in the excess of her joy. Wonder- 
fully did her sobs and broken thanks chime in with the an- 
gels’ song of gladness over the sinner that repenteth. The 
birth-place of that soul will never be forgotten. 

Nor will she forget it, who from the triumphs of her dy- 
ing hour, and when her eye was filled with visions of eter- 
nal bliss, turned back to speak of the time when she knelt 
down weeping there, and arose singing. ‘‘”T'was there I 
found hope in Christ, that is my anchor now. Tell my 
dear pastor, that when I was dying I thanked him for lead- 
ing me to the Saviour, and will thank him again when I 
meet him in glory. Bid him be faithful, and there will be 
many more to welcome him there, when his work is done.” 
She smiled farewell, stepped into the cold river, and was 
soon lost to sight among the glories which ‘eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.”—Chn. Par. Mag. 











Editorial. 
THE PRESENTIMENT. 

Mary Brown was an industrious, honest, and cheerful girl, liv- 
ing in the family of Mrs. S. As her mistress was very kind to 
her, and she had-no very hard work to do, Mary was perfectly 
contented with her situation, nor did she wish to leave it. But 
one day, much to the surprise of Mrs. S., Mary announced to her 
that she wished to leave, immediately to return to her parents, 
who were poor but honest people living in the small town of B. 
For a long time Mary would give no reason for her sudden reso- 
lution; but at length she acknowledged that she felt a strong 
presentiment that if she returned home some great good fortune 
would befall her. In vain did Mrs. 8. strive to convince Mary 
of the folly of believing in such feelings. The girl persisted in 
her determination, and bidding her mistress a grateful farewell, 
left the next morning, and reached her humble home the same 
evening. 

Mary was an only child, and very glad were her old father and 
mother to have her with them again. Though they lived ina 
one story house, yet it was clean and comfortable, and though 
their fare was coarse, they had thankful hearts and good appe- 
tites ; so that this poor family were in truth happier, than those 
who had more comforts, but less gratitude for them. 

A few days after Mary’s return home, she was attracted to the 
window, by a loud crash in the road. ‘This noise was occasion- 
ed by the overturning of a large carriage. The horses had been 
frightened by some sudden noise, and had become unruly, so 
that the driver was unable to manage them, or prevent their run- 
ning down a steep bank, which Ifad occasioned the accident. 
The coachman seized the horses’ heads, and called loudly for as- 
sistance. The old farmer hearing the noise came running from 
the adjoining field, and assisted the coachman to raise the car- 
riage, and help out his master, whose leg they found to be se- 
rionsly injured by the upsetting of the coach. A physician was 
immediately sent for, aud Mr. Stanly was carried into the cot- 
tage, this being the only house within some distance. When 
the surgeon arrived, he pronounced the leg to be broken, and 
said that Mr. Stanley must remain where he was, for two or 
three weeks. 

Accordingly, the best room in the house was devoted to the 
stranger, and Mary’s mother, who was an excellent nurse, under- 
took the care of him, so that with good nursing and kind treat- 
ment, he seemed in a fair way to recover rapidly. Mary, also, 
made herself very useful in preparing many nice dishes for the 
sick man, and sometimes in her mother’s absence she would take 
her place, and perform all those little kind attentions, which an 
invalid so much values. 

But it is time to give some account of this new inmate of the 
cottage. Mr, Stanley was a rich merchant of Philadelphia; a 
man of much intelligence and a warm heart, and what was quite 
remarkable, still remained a bachelor, though there were not a 
few fair ladies, who would have accepted the hand of the rich 
Mr. Stanley. But Mr. 8S. could appreciate merit if found in a 
cottage, as well as if found in a palace, and he cared very little 
what the world thought of him. Such being his character, it was 
not strange that the pretty, active and intelligent Mary should 
win a place in his affections. 

When Mr. Stanley had entirely recovered, he bid farewell to 
his kind friends, and requested their permission to visit Mary. 
The old people feeling that a man of his wealth could have no 
honorable motive for such a request, at first refused, indignantly ; 

paar their rich friend was serious in his proposal, gave 
. their consent. 


~ 

It was not long before Mr. S. repeated his visit, and though | 
Mary found it difficult to believe, that the rich and handsome 
gentleman she had so kindly nursed, wished to make her his 
wife, yet I believe she was soon convinced. At any rate, the 
happy girl made no objections to the proposal, but told her lover 
of her presentiment, and though Mr. Stanley did not believe in 
the truth of such omens, he felt no desire to quarrel with the one 
which had been the means of getting him such a good wife. 
I will only add that after Mary Brown became Mrs. Stanley, 
she called on her late mistress, who could hardly recognise in the 
beautifully dressed lady, her former faithful girl Mary. And no 
one who saw the pretty, amiable, and agreeable Mrs. Stanley, 
would think that her husband had made a bad selection of a 
wife. Ww. D. 
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CHINESE MUSEUM. 


In THE REAR OF Maruzoro’ Horer, Wasnineton STREET. 
Have you been to the Chinese Museum? If you have not, and 
wish to see the greatest amount of curious things that were ever 
collected together, we advise the reader to go. 

You may read ever so much about the Chinese people ; nay, 
you may even go to China and travel through the country, and 
it is doubtful whether you would see near so great a variety of 
objects peculiar to that country, as you.can see at the Museum. 

The Chinese are the-most curious people in the world—differ- 
ing from all others in their appearance, dress, habits, dwellings, 
business, and every thing else. At the Museuim, you see, as 
large as life, all classes, itum the Emperor to the beggar. ‘lake 
a Guide book, and that will show you the glass. cases, trom No. 
1. to No. 38, containing samples of. the ditrerent classes of per- 
sons, and the implements of thew profession—the Kinperor and 
his great Officers and. Military Mandarines—the Empress and 
her Jadies of honor—a Court of Justice, with the Officers and 
Criminals—‘leachers of Idolatry with their pupils—Chinaman 
smoking Opium, with his wile and female attendant with tea— 
Chinese Singing Case, a spendid affair, with a live Chinese, who 
occasinally siugs ‘and plays on rude musical Instruments-—a 
Merchant in his Store with a Purchaser, Clerk, Cooly and Beg- 
gar—Liady of a wealthy Chinama, with a visitor, handiuaad, ser- 
vant and children—a Barber shaving Ins Customer, a Fortune 
Teller, a street Doctor and a Broker—a Military Officer, an Ar- 
cher, Soldiers with watch lock and spear—Man ploughing with a 
Butiulo, and other farmers at work—Carpenters, Blacksmith, 
Shoemaker at work—'l'anka boat, a Woman with an infant on 
her back sculling, a girl rowing, anda boy playing. ‘These char- 
acters are all as large as life. ‘Ihe other cases contain models 
of Buildings, implements,@nd.curious articles, too numerous to 
mention; and the Pictures are upwards of four hundred. 

Go early in the furenoon or afternoon, before the Museum is 
crowded—examine one Case carcfully before you go to the next; 
the Guide Book will tell you whateachcase contains. ‘Thus you 
will lose no time in askiug questions—as yon will want all the 
time you can spare to sEE; you will be fatigued before you have 
seen half, and will want to go again. 

The Guide Book is a pamphlet of 152 pages, and contains 
much interesting information respecting the history, manners, 
and customs of the Chinese people. 
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FRUIT OF INDUSTRY. 


About two years a ago, a young Miss in the State of Maine, 
sent a Jar of Raspberry Jam to the Editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which paid for the paper two years, that period of time 
‘being then due. ‘I'he Jam was of the best quality ; and it was 
very pleasing to see such an evidence of Juvenile industry. 

A few days ago, the same young friend sent another Jar of 
Raspberry Jam, as good as the first, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing letter, which we publish without name or place, as an en- 
couragement to others. 

There are many ways in which the young could thus raise the 
means of furnishing themselves with an interesting paper every 
week; which would be much better than spending all their time 
in play. 





Cc , September 11th, 1845. 

Mr. Willis. Dear Sir,—Through your kind indulgence we 
continue to be favored with your increasingly interesting and 
useful little paper, T'ue Youth’s Companion. 1t has been doubly 
so the past year as it has supplied the place, (the back numbers 
having been preserved) of a library for a time in a newly organ- 
ized Sabbath School in the district in which we reside. 

We intended to send you some preserves last season, but in 
consequence of violent and protracted sickness in our family at 
the time of gathering fruit, we were unable to comply with your 
wish. We now send you a jar of raspberry jam, for which you 
will please credit me on account of the Youth’s Companion what 
amount you think proper. Yours respectfully, M. E. W. 








Variety. 








NEVER MIND IT, DEAR. 


Mary Millman had so often heard her mother say, “ Never 
mind it, dear!” that when any little accident happened to her 
playthings, even if she were alone, she used to say to herself, 
“Never mind it, dear!” This little saying had done Mary a 
great deal of good, for it had taught her to bear that meekly, 
which used to put her out of temper. 

One day, as { went by the door of the room where Mary was 
nursing her doll, the doll fell down, and its nose was broken, 
when Mary cried out disectly, as she picked it up, “ Never mind 
it, dear; never mind it, dear!’ “Oh,” thought I, “I wish we 
could all meet our troubles in the same spirit.” Mary’s mother 


only to be patient under trials, @& also to be grateful for every 
blessing she enjoys. Christian mothers are great mercies : 


On deeds of loye intent, 
They mould the youthful mind; 
And as the twig is bent, 
When heavenly grace is sent, 
The tree will be inclined. 


HE NEVER SPEAKS KIND TO ME. 

Conversing the other day with an interesting little girl between 
the ages of six and seven, I took occasion to impress upon her 
mind the debt of gratitude due from her to her heavenly Parent, 
for bestowing upon her so good aud kind a parent whom every 
body loves. I was perfectly thunderstruck with her answer, 
Looking me full in the face with her soft blue eyes, she replied, 
‘“‘ He never speaks kind to me.” Perhaps this Christian father, 
harrassed with the cares of life, was unconscious that’ he had 
roughly checked the fond attentions of his child—but could 
cares, or the interruptions of his child excuse unkindness, or a 
total want of tokens of endearment? . Will fathers examine their 
hab its on this point ? 


TIMELY REBUKE. 

A stage driver was observed to take a drink of brandy and wa. 
ter at every tavern he stopped, while he gave the horses a bucket 
of cold water. ‘Do you give your horses a little of your bran. 
dy,” said a passenger; they “do all the work, and if brandy is 
necessary to keep up their strength, they are entitled to it.” 
The driver hemmed and hawed a little, looked hard at the pas- 
senger, mounted his box, but said nothing. 


—_—_—_—ee—eeeeeee—™ 


I§ FATHER A TEMPERANCE MAN? 


A gentleman who had not signed the pledge, was inquiried of 
by his little daughter what she should say if asked if her father 
was a Temperance man? He could only reply by way of repri- 
mand. They were on a visit to the city, and as they approached 
the wharf he told her, if asked, to say that he was a Temperance 
man. He made up his mind from the above circumstance to be- 
come a tetotaller, and has since been a worthy member of the 
Society at L. I. 











A HOME BESIDE THE HILLS. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


I wonld a farmer’s life were mine! 

O, for a home beside the hills,— 
Among the trees—where flocks recline— 
And the pure dew of heaven distills : 

Where grateful breezes fun the cheek, 
And living blossoms scent the air; 

Where vale, and hill, and streamlet speak, 
And the Creator’s love declare. 


For a secluded life I sigh; 
My soul detests the noise, and strife, 
The heavy air and dusty sky, 
The endless cares of city ilfe; 
To mingle with the bustling throng, 
I feel my spirit was not made,— 
For when | hear the wild-wood song, 
Grandeur and love my soul pervade. 


I feel at home when I can stray 
In sunny glens and dreamy woods, 
And see the rippling streams that play 
Amid the lonely solitudes :— 
I love to linger all alone, 
And list the music of the breeze ; 
Sometimes a sweet and mournful tone 
It plays among the whispering trees. 


A life among the hills, I ask ;— 
*Tis all I ask, O God! of thee, 
That I may in thy sunshine bask, - . 
With skies so pure, and winds so free ; 
Where, night and morning, I can feel 
A peace within—a love to all— 
With not a care my joys to steal, 
Till thou shalt for my spirit call.— Traveller. 





MUSINGS OF AN AFFIANCED BRIDE. 


The roses of summer have flourished and faded 
And the season I much delight in has past, ; 

The skies with the mists of October are shaded, 
And the forest’s bright foliage is withering fast. 


Ere again into autumn the summer declines, 
And the garlands and wreaths shall be scattered and sere 
Oh, where will the hand be that traces these lines— , 
The spirit that pours its emotion forth here ? 


Will the future the present’s sweet promises keep. 
And as brilliant as hope the reality prove ? y 

Or shall the sad heart in its solitude weep, 
Disappointed of reaping its harvest of love? 


Shall the chain of affection be rusted and dim ? 
What was taken for gold be but gilded at last ? 

Or, brightened and strengthened, still centre in him, 
Round whom the light links are now trustingly cast ? 


Hope only can answer, encouraged by trus 

For faith is the essence, the being of amd 
Deprived of it once it must crumble to dust, 

And the bosom it leaves but a wilderness prove. 


Awhile, and bleak winter shall visit the plain, 
Then spring into beauty awaken the earth, 

The roses of summer shed fragrance again, 
And autumn return to the place of my birth. 


And all things will look as at present they seem, 
But yet in that interval’s fugitive flight, 

What changes may sweep o’er my destiny’s stream, 
What storms of emotion, of ruin and blight! 


Away, such sad thoughts ! which the future would cloud, - 
Hope and faith are the sentinels placed at its gate— 
FT would not the secrets beyond it unshroud, 











brings up her little girl in the fear of God, and teaches her, not 


But believe that affection shall brighten my fate. 
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